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SIXPENCE 


The crime of Abbe Davezies 


AGAINST THE SECURITY 
OF THE STATE 


IN Paris last week a military court 

sentenced a Catholic worker-priest, 
Abbe Davezies, to three years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of £225 for 
“attacking the internal security of the 
state.” 


There was no dispute about the facts of 
the case. Abbe Davezies admitted that he 
had assisted agents of the FLN by shelter- 
ing them and helping them to cross the 
Spanish frontier clandestinely during April 
and May, 1958. His defence was that his 
motives were justified and in the long run 
in the interests of his country. 


Aged 28, the Abbe was ordained in 1951 
and for two years was a parish priest at 
Lannemezan in the Pyrenees. He then came 
to Paris as a worker-priest under the 


authority of the Catholic Mission to 


France. 


Shocked by the revelations of torture in 
Algeria, he studied the motives of the 
Nationalists and came to the conclusion 
that “their war was just.” He has been in 
prison for nearly one year awaiting trial. 


The court refused to recognise any miti- 
gating circumstances for his crime. Those 
who testified or spoke out publicly on his 
behalf included a former French Senator, a 
former Secretary General of the Algiers 
Police, the senior Catholic Cardinal of 
France. Cardinal Lienart (the Bishop. of 
Lille and head of the Catholic Mission in 
France) and Catholic and Protestant clergy- 
men. The court also received letters sup- 
porting Abbe Davezies from Rev. Michael 
Scott and Bertrand Russell. 


We publish below extracts from and sum- 
maries of some of these statements. They 
epitomise the tragedy and the dilemma of 
a country on the verge of fascism and a 
world on the brink of total war. 


Torture 


M. Fonlupt-Esperaber, a former French 
MP. testified that the police in Algeria 
had used torture long before the outbreak 
of the rebellion. In one year 81 cases had 
been brought to his attention. He had 
called in vain for an enquiry. 


After the outbreak of the rebellion the 
army too began to use torture. In one case 
several hundred Muslims had been so badly 
tortured that they could not be brought 
before a court or even placed in internment 
camps. They disappeared. 


The delegate general in Algeria, M. 
Delouvrier, was given all the facts includ- 
ing the name of the officer responsible. 
But M. Fonlupt-Esperaber was told that the 
officer in question had rendered such dis- 
tinguished services in other directions that 
no action could be taken against him. 
Nothing was done. 

M. Paul Teitgen, Secretary General of 


Cs T UMANITY ” is the title of the Oxfam 

exhibition of paintings by the Italian 

artist and doctor, Vincenco Bianchini. The 

exhibition at Christ Church, Blackfriars 

Road, S.E.1, opens on Monday, January 

22 and continues until Friday, February 
2. Admission free. 

Dr. Bianchini has spent many years in the 
Middle East living among the people 
whose intense misery he so well portrays 
in his paintings and sketches. He has 
exhibited in Italy, France and other 
countries but this is his first exhibition in 
Britain. A drawing is shown left. 


the Police in Algiers in 1957 and 1958, told 
how he had given his signature to 
“‘legalise” the wholesale arrests made by 
the parachutists of General Massu. Before 
resigning in protest he had signed 24,000 
warrants. To his knowledge 3,014 persons 
had disappeared. Abbe Davezies would 
probably not be on trial if the moral justi- 
fication of torture had been effectively 
denounced. 


The presiding judge asked: “Is not tor- 
ture when employed by the other side 
equally reprehensible ? ” 


M. Teitgen: “ One crime does not justify 
another, and a Frenchman is answerable 
only for those crimes committed in his 
name.” 


Fraternity 


Cardinal Leinart did not appear as a wit- 
ness but said in a press statement: 


“T am convinced that in a complex 
situation Father Davezies wished to act 
in a spirit of justice and fraternity.” 


Pastor Beaumont, head of the Protestant 
organisation Cimade, which had carried out 
relief work in Algeria: 

“ This trial is about the risks of Chris- 
tian faith and the risks taken by Father 
Davezies seem to me less serious than 
the risks of passiveness and silence.” 


Paster Cazalis, Professor of Practical 
Theology at the Faculty of Protestant Theo- 
logy: 

“Some attitudes imply solidarity with 
certain acts of violence. It is a painful 
question. 

“But if one does not take sides one 
becomes an accessory to other forms of 
violence which may weigh even more 
heavily in the scales of justice. On that 
level, I believe that Father Davezies 
chose violence which liberates as opposed 
to violence which oppresses.” 


The Colonel prosecuting said Abbe Dave- 
zies had preferred the Crescent to the Cross. 
He regretted being unable to call as wit- 
nesses six or seven Catholic chaplains who 
would have given a rather different account 
of the army from that of the defence wit- 
nesses. Unfortunately they had all been 
murdered by the FLN whose agents Father 
Davezics had helped. 

Rev. Michael Scott: 


“T feel constrained to write and urge 
that the Court which is to try Father 
Davezies should give consideration to the 
Christian motives which have inspired his 
actions. 

“T believe that France will one day 
recognise the debt she owes to Father 
Davezies who in these disturbing times 


INSIDE 


ON TRIAL 


On January 10 five members of 
the Committee of 100 appeared 
at Marlborough Street Court 


charged with offences under the 
Official Secrets Act. Helen Alle- 


granza, Terry Chandler, Ian 
Dixon, Trevor Hatton and 
Michael Randle were remanded 
to the Old Bailey sessions which 
begin on January 30. 
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tried to uphold the standards of a Chris- 
tian civilisation.” 
Bertrand Russell: 

“The war in Algeria has provoked a 
crisis of conscience among thousands of 
young Frenchmen. They are asked to 
fight in a war that uses as its methods 
all the trappings of a totalitarian state. 
The occurrence of the most bestial forms 
of torture is not seriously denied by the 
French authorities. 


“Some years ago a young French con- 
script was tortured and murdered in 
Algeria for opposing the atrocities that 
he witnessed; the murderers of Maurice 
Audin have been decorated with the 
Legion of Honour. More _ recently 
around a hundred Algerians were mur- 
dered by the police in Paris some hours 
after a peaceful demonstration. 


“Tf only one human being had experi- 
enced the electrical torture administered 
by French officials, France as a nation 
would still be compromised. But it is 
the case that organised depravity is so 
engrained that men feel helpless to pre- 
vent it. 

“Father Davezies honours every human 
being, past and present, for enabling us 
to respect ourselves. 


Respect 


“T appeal to the court to recognise in 
Father Davezies a man who has acted 
according to his conscience, and has 
saved France and humanity a little of 
the shame of a terrible war. I admire 
and support and endorse his actions.” 
Father Davezies in his final statement 

said: 

“T opposed the Algerian war .... 
because I was conscious of its effect on the 
young men (National Servicemen) who came 
back from Algeria. But the sufferings of 
the Algerian people influenced me even 
more. I heard the screams of Djamila 
Boupacha under torture and I could not let 
a girl of 20 cry out alone" 


2—PEACE NEWS, January 19, 1962 


Letters to 


‘Everybody Sit’ 
T AM sorry that Albert Hunt (PN, January 
5) took so jaundiced a view of the first 
presentation of the CND Stage Club as not 
to find even one redeeming feature. Having 
made ample allowance for the fact that 
those taking part gave their services and 
that we, the audience, wanted to express our 
gratitude, he has forgotten one important 
factor. 


Whilst it is one thing for actors to give 
their time to help organisations they sup- 
port (at some risk to their careers when 
associating themselves with CND), it is ask- 
ing too much to expect them to prepare 
and rehearse new material for a single per- 
formance. Hence the result must neces- 
sarily be a reflection of the commercial 
theatre. 


CND supporters are probably a cross- 
section of the general public in their enter- 
tainment tastes, and for their first produc- 
tion in a large hall the organisers made the 
right decision in putting on a rather mixed 
programme with something for everyone, if 
not for Albert Hunt. The programme was 
certainly too long, but doubtless allowance 
had to be made for last minute cancellations 
and, faced with more than adequate response 
from the performers, it would have been 
invidious to ask anyone to drop out. 


In future I would hope that instead of a 
mammoth programme we might have more 
specialised productions in smaller halls in- 
cluding, of course, material of the kind put 
out by the English Stage Society and straight 
performances of music and verse.—REX 
PHILLIPS, 32 Elm Grove, Orpington, Kent. 


Open or secret ? 


NEITHER Tony Smythe nor Harry For- 
- rest, who wrote to Peace News last 
week, seem to have understood Gene 
Sharp’s article on resistance. Tony Smythe 
-—-apart from equating mnon-co-operation 
with going into hiding—seems to be argu- 
ing for the maximum of openness and at 
the same time an undefined “ tactical” use 
of secrecy. His letter adduces no arguments 
to show that secrecy strengthens a non- 
violent resistance movement rather than 
weakens it. It would be interesting to know 
how an underground movement would view 
the idea that there is no inconsistency in 
using openness with the authorities as a 
tactical weapon ! 


Harry Forrest makes an important point 
about solidarity, but has a rather strange 
idea of resistance if he thinks open defiance 


of the law is the same as “ offering no re- 
sistance at all to the use of state force.” 


The problem facing us at the moment is 
how, in the context of non-violent resistance 
and the trial of five members of the Com- 
mittee under the Official Secrets Act, this 
concept of solidarity can be put into prac- 
tice in a relevant and effective way.—APRIL 
CARTER, 9 Deepdene Court, London, 
N.21. 


General strike 


FYHE time has come for a general strike. 

~ A world-wide general strike is the direct 
action by which people can convince the 
governments that we want peace and that 
we cannot go on existing and co-operating 
with cold war policies: nuclear testing, 
Civil Defence, war budgets, war threats, 
mobilisation, and any other forms of the 
race to war, 


A general strike is a non-violent work 
stoppage. It is a refusal to participate in the 
normal functions of the community, except 
for those absolutely necessary for health 
and sanitation. This strike will last a week. 
You can strike for one week, one day, one 
hour. Strike action will take place during 
strike week: from Monday, January 29, to 
Sunday, February 4 inclusive. 


If necessary this will be the first of a 
.series of general strikes. Such a series will 
continue until we can live in peace, free 


from a further increase in the terrible effects 
of fall-out, and free from the threat of a 
war that might annihilate most, if not all, 
human beings. 


the Editor 


We call on all the people of the world, in 
all countries and of all political convictions, 
to join us in this strike. We warn those in 
power to stop the cold war, to stop testing 
nuclear arms that are poisoning us, to begin 
serious negotiations toward settling their 
differences, and te begin bold measures for 
total disarmament. The governments must 
disarm. We are not concerned with who 
begins. We urge them to begin to disarm 
even prior to negotiations. 

The time has come for each person to act 
for peace in his own way by refusing to co- 
Operate with war activitics—New York 
Committee for the General Strike for Peace, 
789 West End Avenue (Apt, 2c), New York, 
25, NY, USA. 


In touch inside 


IHE seven of us would like to thank all 
those who sent us Christmas cards and 
greetings. Between us we received over 120. 
It was very heartening to feel we were in 
touch and not forgotten. As HM will not 
let us answer individually to thank senders, 
we are asking Peace News to thank every- 
one for us. 

We would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying how grateful we are for 
Peace News, and how much we appreciate 
receiving it—Ray Dolling, Dennis Gould, 
Patrick Henry, Donald Paxton, Martin 
Smith, Robert Unstead, Dick Wodeman, 
HM Prison, Stafford. 
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Briefly from the U.S. 


GOVERNOR NELSON ROCKEFELLER 

of New York, potential Republican 
candidate for US Presidency in 1964, has 
called for the full scale resumption by the 
US of nuclear testing, regardless of world 
opinion. 

He said: “It is one thing for America 
to be conscientiously concerned with the 
views of neutralist nations. It would be 
quite a different and preposterous thing for 
America to start behaving like one.” 


Many US peace organisations have joined 
in a new national co-ordinated effort to 
bring the national policy on to a positive 
drive towards world peace through Ameri- 
can initiative and a development of under- 
standing of the problems of international 
tension. ‘“‘ Turn Towards Peace ” will en- 
courage people to have a personal con- 
cern for guiding the United States to lead 
the nations of the world to disarmament 
under law by negotiated agreement. A 
vigorous programme of demonstrations of 
all constitutional types is planned. 


It is now estimated that 50,000 women took 
part in the November 1! “ Women’s strike 
for Peace.” 


* 


1,400 prisoners at Sing Sing jail, New York 
State, refused to leave their cells for 
either breakfast or work on November 
15. They were staging a sit-in strike as 
part of their demand that  sentenccs 
should be automatically reduced for good 
behaviour. 

The Catholic Crusade of Prayer for World 
Peace attracted 125,000 to an outdoor 
mass in Washington recently, 

The US Administration announced on 
December 31 that it is proceeding with a 
vast increase in its long-range nuclear 
forces, despite a growing emphasis on 
conventional ground forces. It was said 
that the Minuteman _inter-continental 
ballistic missile and the Polaris submarine 
programmes would receive considerable 
investments through the next “ defence ” 
budget. The total “defence” appropria- 
tion request is expected to be more than 
$51,000,000,000. 

After 183 faculty members of five US 
universities in the Boston area had run 
an advertisement in the New York Times 
expressing their concern regarding civil 
defence, the San Francisco Chronicle con- 
gratulated them, adding that its mail was 
tunning ten to one against fall-out 
shelters. 


FERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, mia. 
ia 6d (Box No Is. extra). Please don't send stampe 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
eplies: Peace News, § Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 
Please send advertisements by first post Mondav 


MEETINGS 


LISTENERS FOR PEACE: 176—Town tour of 
Britain. Northallerton: 12-2.30 Sat., Yan. 20; Dar- 
lington: 6.30-10.30 Sat., Jan. 20: Darlington: 12- 
2.30 Sun., Jan. 21; Durham: 6.30-10.30 Sun., Jan. 
21; Sunderland: 12-2.30 Mon., Jan. 22; South 
Shields : 6.30-10.30 Mon., Jan. 22; Tynemouth: 12- 
2.30 Tues., Jan. 23; Gateshead: 6.30-10.30 Tues., 
Jan. 23; Newcastle : 12-2.30 Wed., Jan. 24; Morpeth : 
6.30-10.30 Wed., Jan. 24; Berwick-on-Tweed: 12- 
2.30 Thurs., Jan. 25; Cockburnspath: 6.30-10.30 
Thurs., Jan. 25; Dunbar: 12-2.30 Fri., Jan. 26; 
Longniddry : 6.30-10.30 Fri., Jan. 26. 


Vi MATVEYEV, of Izvestia, answers questions on 
““ USSR: Disarmament, Tests and Berlin” at 7.30 
Sun., Jan. 21, at Cora Hotel, Up. Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Adm. 6d. (BSFS). 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


““ WHY WE STAND ALONE”: Public Meeting 
Mon., Jan, 22, at 8 p.m. All welcome. Barham 
Old Court, Barham Park, Near Sudbury Town 
Station, Wembley. Wembley Branch, Socialist Party 
of Gt. Britain. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
SCHOOLMASTER, WIFE and two school age 
children desire Whitsun week coastal holiday with 
ful! board, 100 mile radius of London. Box No. 46. 


SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. Vegetarian 
Guest House overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, 
sands and sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own 
kitchen. Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, 
Fairbourne, Merioneth. 


PERSONAL 
ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 
rates. Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 
areas. Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


COUNT BLESSINGS. Outwit despair. Mutual 
encouragement. New World movement. Postage. 
Box No. 44. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, _ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 

iF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
aumber when making your next purchase : L336943 
Your dividend wilt then be ayatefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, Caledonian Rd, 
London, N.1. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. SWIss Cottage 4904. 

THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for people of education and _ sensitivity. 
Mrs. Prue White, 17, Estelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 

PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.0 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to 1 p.m. on_ Saturday. Voluntary work always 
possible. Peace literature, books of al] kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greeting cards, etc., 
on sale. 

PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Corre- 


spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.A E. for details. 
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Send entries to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time. Place (hall, street); nature of 


event, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


From January 15 for one month 
ORPINGION: Oxfam clothing and cash appeal 
Helpers urgently needed. Please contact David 


Graham, South London organiser, 9 Kings Ave., 
Bromley, Kent. RAV 1991. Oxfam. 


Friday, January 19 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
Hse., 78 Jesmond Rd. Open Peace Forum, Friends 
Peace Committee. 


Saturday, January 20 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA: 7.30 p.m. 39 Parkside, 
Westcliff PPU social. 


Sunday, January 21 
TONBRIDGE: 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers 
Rd. Monthly discussion mtg., opened by Marjorie 
A. Coward, MA, on ‘Charity of Thought io 


Education.”" SoF. 


Thursday, January 25 : 

ON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bus! 

Be Levies (nr. FGreen Man). Donald Ford, 
JP: ‘‘ The Delinquent Society." PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdns. 
(Flat 7). Anthony Weaver: ‘‘ What Does Pacifism 


Involve 7"’ PPU. 
Sunday, January 28 


Cale- 
DON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cal 
Bors Rd., King’s X. P-Btaart Morris, Gen. Sec. 
PPU. Universal Religion-Pacifist seine 
arivers 
TONBRIDGE: 11 a.m. Adult School, D 
Ri. (nr, Public Library). Mtg. for Worship and 
Children's Mtg. SoF. 
Thursday, February 1 . Me 
LONDON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bus 
Bi” Leytonstons eee Green Man). Howard Hut- 
chins : “ Children and the Myth of War". PPU. 


Thursday, February 8 


LONDON, E.10: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. Leytonstone (ar. Green Man). Dorothy 
Torode : ‘‘ Behind the Iron Curtain ’’. PPU. 


Sunday, February 11 


NDON, W.C.1.: 11 a.m. Conway Hail. Mrs. 
Sane Stocks: ‘' The Habit of Reticence’, South 


Ptace Ethical Society. 
Tuesday, February 13 


OTHAMPTON : 7.30, p.m. Dale Rd. Mr. 
woo Bottomley (UNA): ‘* War on Want". FoR. 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 


URGENT.—Voluntary helpers required at Peace 
News office, Wednesday evenings and Thursday 
mornings, for packing and despatch of paper. 5, 
Caledonian Road, King's Cross, London, N.!. 


WHY DO QUAKERS have no priests or creeds ? 
Interesting literature giving the answer to such ques- 
tions gladly sent. Friends Home Scrvice Committee, 
Room 11, Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1. 


‘THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,'' opposes all 
cruelty and violence, Details trom 5 North View, 
S.W.19 

LITERATURE 


CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d., 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


“THE COMMON LIFE” and “Spiritual Liv- 
ing’, a newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami 
Avyaktananda, will be sent free to peace lovers and 
progressive thinkers and to all interested in politics, 
and a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre 13 Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 

FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested in 
Peace News. They will receive complimentary copies 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road. King's Cross, London, N.1 

LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, werld 
pe RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 

ORDER all your books from Housmans Book- 
vhop. Profits on sales help Peace News 5 Cale- 
donian Road, King's Cross, London, N.1. 


ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE 


, FURNISHED TWO ROOM accommodation for 
single person in large mansion flat. Large sitting 
room with bay window and balcony, and smaller 
adjoining room. Tel. CHI 3565. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


CANADIAN VISITOR active in peace and other 
progressive movements seeks inexpensive accom- 
modation 1-2 months London area. Box No. 43. 


ONE OR TWO unfurnished or semi-furnished 
rooms wanted by business lady. Box No. 42. 


YOUNG BUSINESS LADY seeks furn, bed-sitter 
with amenities N. London at reasonable rent. 
Socialist, CNDer. Box No. 45. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ISLINGTON Family Service Unit requires imme- 
diately a non-resident housekeeper, Hours 10.30-5.30 
Monday to Friday. Please apply in writing with 
names and addresses of two references to the 
Secretary, Islington FSU, 36 St. Mary's Grove, N.1. 
(CAN 6700). 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

EX-CONVICT GRADUATE seeks worthwhile 
work, London. ‘Teaching, sub-editing, maternal 
experience. Frznch, some German, typing. Mel- 
ville, CHE 4689. 


FOR SALE 


PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONERY : 
Manilla envelopes, 6” x 34", Ils. 1,000 box: & x 
4”, 13s. 6d. 500 box. White envelopes, 6” x 34", 
17s. 6d. 1,000 box. Many other sizes/styles avail- 
able. Plain postcards 2s. 3d. 100; quarto ‘‘ Meko" 
copy paper, 6s. 500 sheets. Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from 8d. each. Postage extra, special quota- 
tions for larger quantities. Al] profits to Peace 
News. Write or call Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Croas, London, N.1. (TERminus 8248.) 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

TEETOTAL MOTOR INSURANCE.—'Phone or 
write for quotation, Pay end Co., 45 Bulwer Rd.,. 
Leytonstone 8081. All insurance business transacted. 


TTA laa ae one RTL PEL Pol oh 


Every week! 


SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM: General Post Office, Victoria. 


. Peace News selling, 2-5 p.m. 
‘phone HAR 2362. P.m. Volunteers please 


LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobelle 
Market, north end Peace Bookstail in Market. 
10 am.-S pm. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to Secretary, BAY 2086, er 
Organiser, PLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 

SUNDAYS 

NOTTINGHAM : 7-9 P.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. 
Then in_‘‘Flying Horse’’ Hote] till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 

SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. Weck-cad 
work camps take place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 
munity. IVS. 

LONDON: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. 
Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 
‘Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community. IVS. 

THURSDAYS 

LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 

Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and E.1] Group PPU 


Wagnet Ha AHHH ett ATA gat AIM gATANg gyi HEN gg OMNg getty HNN AHH 


“If the world crisis became na personal 
crisia for everyone Mt would cease to 
exist,’ says 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


THE MAP OF 
MRS. BROWN 


now published as a PN Folder at 3d. 
(postage 2d.) 
2s. 6d. dozen or 17s. 6d 100 post free 
PRIORITY READING FOR EVERYONE 


AIMING TO CHANGE PUBLIC OPINION 
SEND FOR SUPPLIES TODAY 


P.N. PUBLICATIONS DEPT. 


8 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 
or the joint publishers 


MORTHERN FRIENDS PEACE BOARD 
Station Rd., Ackworth, Pontefract, Yorks. 
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Freedom Rider 
beaten up 
in jail 


From WILLIAM WORTHY 


*PHE U.S. Justice Department last 


month informed civil rights attor- 
ney Conrad J. Lynn that it will not 
prosecute the Monroe, North Carolina, 
police or the local prisoner who con- 
fessed to carrying out a prearranged 
prison assault on white Freedom Rider 
Richard Griswold. 


Federal statutes provide fines and impris- 
onment for police who conspire to deny 
constitutional rights and equal protection of 
the law to any person, 

The attack by Howard Stack took place 
inside the Union County, N.C., jail shortly 
after mass arrests of Freedom Riders and 
local pickets during several days of race 
rioting in late August in Monroe. A free- 
lance photographer from Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Griswold had incurred the special rancour 
of the police during his picket-line filming. 

Stack, also white, was under arrest and 
awaiting trial on five charges of passing 
worthless cheques and on two charges of 
asault. In the signed and unsolicited con- 
fession that he slipped out of the jail Stack 
declared that the Monroe police promised 
him his freedom if he would give Griswold 
“‘a going over” in a basement cell. 

To other prisoners Stack revealed he had 
originally been promised a knife for the 
job. He smashed the nose of the non- 
tesisting Freedom Rider, drew blood from 
his eyes. and left him moaning in a semi- 
conscious condition. 


* 


Stack went free for two weeks, but was 
then picked up and sentenced to prison. 
Outraged at the police doublecross, he 
wrote out the confession and managed to 
get it to Lynn, attorney for the man he had 
attacked. In early October, immediately on 
receipt, Lynn referred the original docu- 
ment, in Stack’s handwriting, to the FBI. 
The November 30 letter from the Justice 
Department, closing the file on the case, was 
a belated response to queries by Lynn as to 
the progress of the FBI investigation. 

The only known result of the federal 
investigation was the sudden decision by 
Monroe authorities on November 2 to 
commit Stack to a mental institution. 

Qn October 6 Lyn made public the text 
of Stack’s confession and revealed that the 
case had been turned over to the FBI. 

Observers familiar with the genuine legal 
difficulties of proving the role of police 
officers in cases of brutality regarded Stack’s 
confession and the readiness of two repu- 
table Freedom Riders to testify as providing 
the federal government with a virtually air- 
tight opportunity to prosecute. 
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Our job 


When you have a good paper you want the maximum 
possible number of people to read it. In PEACE NEWS 
we think we have a good paper; more, we think we have 
a paper that is of great importance to the radical anti- 
war movement, and as the issue of preventing war is the 
most vital contemporary issue of all we think our paper 
is more important than any other appearing at present. 
(In case this sounds self-satisfied, | would hasten to add 
that we are continually trying to make it even better.) 

Naturally we are unhappy with a situation where the 
circulation of PEACE NEWS is numbered in thousands 
and the circulation of the large national dailies crammed 
with dubious information and trivial comment is num- 
bered in millions. Although our circulation has gone up 
1,000, we aim at least to double our total this year. 

We have a hard core of faithful friends who distribute 
PEACE NEWS and have done so for a long time; like 
Stanley Seamark of Northampton, who has just com- 
pleted 25 years as a PN distributor and handles over five 
dozen copies a week. Unfortunately, some of our older 
friends are having to give up their work for the paper 
owing to failing health. Where are all the young people 
in the movement who could be helping us to sell it ? 

Street selling is proving successful in London and several 
large provincial centres, but here again we need many, 
many more people to undertake it. Do all the secretaries 
of CND groups, YCND groups and University groups 
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make sure that the paper is always available to their 
members at group meetings and to the public at public 
meetings ? 

We want to get the paper into newsagents, but they 
are businessmen and aren’t going to stock a paper that 
no one asks for. We 
would like there to be 
thousands of cam- 


paigners asking for 
PEACE NEWS at their 
focal newsagents so 
: that the paper will be 


widely handled and 


Total since February 1, 1961: 


Contributions this week : £60 15s. 1d. displayed. 
We need £2,500 by February 1 ! The people who are 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to alread y rea din g 


PEACE NEWS—YOU 
who | am talking to 
now—must have a 
definite opinion about it. You either think it’s a good 
paper worth helping or you think it’s an inadequate paper 
or a paper on the wrong lines. 

If you think the former, PLEASE HELP US—help us to 
expand and to be of the best possible use to the move- 
ment we are trying to serve. If you think the latter TELL 
US—we want to know what you think and what you 
want in the paper—for the same reason, so that we can 
do our job, which is to ensure that our movement succeeds. 
WENDY BUTLIN 


Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 
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COUNTERING MILITARY PROPAGANDA 


Schoolboys see ‘Science for Life’ 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 

R many years military propa- 

gandists had a clear field at the 
Schoolboys’ Own Exhibition — in 
London. Lavish displays by the War 
Office, Admiralty and Air Force 
showed the glamour of service life and 
none of its effects. 

Last year and again this year the idea of 
“Science for Life”? has challenged military 
propaganda, 

Last year a group of scientists, backed by 
the War on Want movement and the Society 
of Friends, organised a stand which drew 
attention to the fact that probably over 50 
per cent of the money and manpower 
devoted to science in Britain is expended 
on military research and development, com- 
pared with less than one per cent on tech- 
nical aid for emergent countries, 


CURRENT RESEARCH 


Working exhibits illustrated current re- 
search on such problems as new sources of 
food and power, and the control of pests 
and diseases; at the same time the small 
financial support this work received was 
contrasted with the vast sums expended on 
science for war. 

This year, at one of the largest stands in 
the exhibition, the theme was the same, but 
taken a stage further. In addition to work- 
ing exhibits and the War on Want pictorial 


exhibition was a cinema showing a 20- 
minute film, Science for Life. 

This film, shot in University laboratories, 
discusses the problem of the misuse of 
science and the extent to which the scientist 
is responsible for it. The film is designed 
to appeal to the schoolboy scientist. A 
choice is presented: on the constructive side 
is the challenge of the many unsolved 
problems of biology, from protein synthesis 
and its relevance to cancer, to muscle phy- 
siology and man-powered flight, while on 
the other side is well-paid but secret re- 
search on biological and chemical warfare. 
Sponsored by Quakers, the film is an ex- 
periment in education for our nuclear age. 
It pulls np punches and one wonders 
whether it will be shown in schools. 


At the entrance to the cinema was an 
arresting exhibit on the uses of atomic 
energy. Here was all the gadgetry that 
marked last year’s stand. A control panel, 
complete with Geiger counters, neon dis- 
play tubes, and of course push buttons, to 
halt even the most blasé schoolboy. It 
showed him the results of his choice. 

If he chose atomic power for weapons 
a control sequence recorded the results of 
a 20-megaton burst on a monitor screen. 
The glare of an electronic flash, the bursting 
of the Bomb, dying through yellow to red 
as the fire storm spread out for 30 miles, 
and photographs of the damage and casual- 
ties to be expected came on to the screen. 


One side of the War on Want and Science for Life stand at the Schoolboys’ Own Exhibition in London, which 
closed last Saturday. 


It was over in a few seconds, but it left 
an indelible impression of the many millions 
of casualties that would ensue if London, 
New York or Moscow were to suffer this 
calamity. Horror; but reality, not fantasy. 

If, however, he chose nuclear power for 
peace another screen showed the patient 
search for constructive uses of radio- 
activity, a series of scenes whose diversity 
of colour was an effective contrast to the 
starkness of destruction and death. 

Surrounding the cinema was a War on 
Want exhibition, leaving no doubt about the 
need for science to help bridge the ever- 
increasing gap between the affluent and the 
non-affluent societies. 


BETTER RESPONSE 


During the course of the Exhibition it 
became clear that the film Science for Life 
was too long (21 minutes) for the younger 
schoolboy, who often left in the middle. 
It was difficult, too, with all the surround- 
ing noise, to concentrate on the sound track. 

There was a better response to the Polish 
anti-war film, Beware, and the UN film 
Overture, which were not dependent on 
words for their effectiveness, 

War on Want report generous donations 
from the schoolboys, the collecting box 
frequently containing a total of £7 at the 
end of the day. 

“We were very pleased with the intel- 
ligent questions put to us by the boys,” said 
Miss Joan Honour of War on Want staff. 

Perhaps the section of a bomber on the 
Air Force stand across the gangway helped. 


‘The Communist challenge ’ 


FORTHCOMING residential confer- 
ence in March, organised by the North 
East Area of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, will deal with the Communist Chal- 
lenge, Denzil Webb writes. 

The Conference programme says: 

“The ideologies of Russian Communism 
and Western Democracy are apparently irre- 
concilable, but they must be resolved if 
total destruction is not to be brought upon 
the world. As Christians we believe there 
is a Christian solution, and at this confer- 
ence we shall seek to understand the pro- 
blem and work out in practical terms the 
beginnings of that solution.” 

The speakers will be Gerald Bailey, 
former Director of the National Peace 
Council, member of Quaker Missions to 
China, USSR and Poland; and Dr. Arnold 
Kettle, lecturer in English at Leeds Univer- 
sity, member of the Communist Party. 

The conference is to be held at Otterburn 
Hall, Northumberland, from March 2—4. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
area secretary, Miss Pamela Hughes, 
“Treen,” Shibdon Bank, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
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ARTHUR GOES! 


Refuses to sign 


Before your son resumes attendance at 
the school at the beginning of next term 
on January 11, and as a condition of his 
resumption, the Governors have decided 

that you must sign an undertaking, similar 
to that already signed in 1957, that your 
son will keep the rules of the school and 
additionally that while he is a member of 
the school he will abstain both from deli- 
berate law-breaking and from systematic 
propaganda within the school on behalf 
of an outside organisation, designed to 
persuade other boys to break the law. 

Your son will be required to write a 
letter saying that he understands the 
obligations which you have entered into 
on his behalf and that he intends to 
honour them, 


This was what the headmaster of 
Merchant Taylor’s School, near Liver- 
pool, wrote to the mother of form- 
captain Arthur Johnson, a Committee 
of 100 supporter, who had previously 
been threatened with expulsion. 

Before his mother, novelist Stella Johns, 
wrote a final reply to the headmaster, Mr. 
York, saying that she could not give an 
undertaking that her son would not 


“abstain from taking part in non-violent 
anti-nuclear civil disobedience demonstra- 
tions,” and that she “must regretfully 
accept the decision that he cannot return to 
school,” a letter of protest was sent to the 
Chairman of the Governors strongly object- 
ing to the wording of the undertaking re- 
quired, 

“TI pointed out,” Mrs. Johnson told 
Peace News, “ that if Arthur refused to sign 
it might go on record that he had refused 
to abstain from deliberate law-breaking 
which disguises the true facts of the case 
and gives a picture of an avowed delin- 
quent. I also proved that he had not been 
guilty of systematic propaganda—the school 
had been flooded with Committee of 100’s 
pledge forms, but not by Arthur. 

“The Chairman ‘phoned me and asked 
would Arthur and I come for a friendly 
talk. We did so and later met more of the 
Governors. The atmosphere was quite 
different from interviews with the Head. 
They encouraged Arthur to explain his feel- 
ings and said that they would not want him 
to sign anything against his conscience, but 
they hoped he would be able to bring his 
conscience round to signing. 

“They were most kind and patient and 
genuinely concerned about his future. It 
was much harder to stand out against their 
kindness than against Mr. York’s imper- 
sonal coldness.” 

The Governors dropped all arguments 
except an excerpt from the school rules 
which said “ breaches of good manners will 
be regarded as breaches of rule ” and main- 
tained that a sit-down was bad manners 
against the public. 

Last November Peace News reported the 
headmaster telling Mrs. Johnson that “ if 
the boy takes part in sit-downe he cannot 
remain at this school.” 
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CND candidate for Pembroke? 


PEMBROKE Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament has decided to put 
forward a Parliamentary candidate at 
the next general election if it can raise 
the deposit. This was announced by 
Mr. Jack Sheppard, chairman of the 
Haverfordwest Labour Party and secre- 
tary of the Pembroke branch of the 
CND, on Wednesday, January 10. 


Pembroke has been represented since 1950 
by Labour MP Mr. Desmond Donnelly. 
In the 1959 election he had a majority of 
5,322 in a three-cornered contest. Writing 
recently in the West Wales Guardian about 
the methods of the CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100, Mr. Donnelly said the move- 
ment was ‘“‘ becoming anti-democratic and 
semi-fascist.” He advised the Campaign to 
appeal to the electorate through the ballot 
box and not by demonstrations. 


Mr. Jack Sheppard said last week; “ We 
are taking the advice of our local Member.” 


But the decision brought swift reactions. 
The day after the announcement, the execu- 
tive committee of Pembroke Labour Party 
met and decided to invite Mr. Sheppard to 
appear before them to explain his support 
for the proposal and to say how far his 
allegiance to CND affected his loyalty to 
the Labour Party. 


The constitution of the Labour Party de- 
bars members from belonging to organisa- 
tions not affiliated to the Party which pro- 


mote candidates at Parliamentary or local 
government elections. 


The issue may soon come before the 
National Executive of the Labour Party. 
Its organisation sub-committee (Chairman, 
George Brown) is expected to discuss at the 
next meeting a letter from Mr. Glynn Rees, 
Party agent in Pembroke, who is seeking 
advice on the issue. 


Mr. Sheppard commented: “If it comes 
to a question of proscription I would go to 


Principles 
and the 
Party 


CND. The Campaign is a question of 
principle, and I would never forego those 
principles for any political party. But I 
think it would be very unwise of Transport 
House to proscribe the CND.” 


Jack Sheppard and the Pembroke CND 
came under fire from another quarter—the 
Campaign Executive in London, 

Canon Collins, the Campaign Chairman, 
issued a statement that local committees are 
bound by the Campaign’s policy as agreed 
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George Clark freed 


TREVOR HATTON HAD NOT BEEN ALLOWED 
TO GIVE EVIDENCE 


BURST of cheers and clapping 

greeted the announcement at the 
Court of Appeal last Friday that the 
conviction against George Clark had 
been quashed. On November 8, 1961, 
George Clark was convicted on a 
charge of incitement and sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment at the 
London sessions. 


The charge arose out of the demonstra- 
tion near the United States Embassy on 
September 6 in protest against the decision 
to resume underground tests. Police halted 
demonstrators in Upper Brook Street and 
said they would allow only six people 
through to the Embassy to present a letter 
from Earl Russell, Demonstrators sat down 
in the roadway. 


The prosecution alleged that Clark gave 
the order to sit. Clark said that he had not 
given any such order and that demonstrators 
had made their own decision. The appeal 
rested on the fact that the key witness for 
the defence, Trevor Hatton, had not been 
allowed to give his evidence. 


The eath 


Trevor Hatton had asked to be allowed 


to affirm instead of taking the oath. The 
court transcript then records: 


Mr. Seaton (Chairman of the Sessions): 
Why ? 


Mr. Hatton: I don’t believe that the 
Bible tells the whole truth, and would rather 
affirm, 


Mr. Seaton: Do you believe in the New 
Testament ? Do you think that it tells the 


truth ? 


Mr. Hatton: Parts of it, yes. 

Mr. Seaton: Which parts ? 

Mr. Hatton: Well, I think the synoptic 
gospels mainly are true. 


Mr. Seaton (to the court usher): Give 
him the New Testament and he can take the 
oath. 


Mr. Hatton: Can I not affirm 2? 


Mr. Seaton: No you cannot. Take the 
oath. 
Mr. Hatton: I am an agnostic, you see. 
Mr. Seaton: You have told us you be- 
lieve in some of the Bible. You can take 


the Bible and take the oath. 
Mr. Hatton: 
Mr. Seaton: Don’t argue, Take the oath. 
Mr. Hatton: 1 am not willing to take the 
oath. 
Mr. Seaton: Very well. Stand down. 


Section I of the Oaths Act of 1888 states 
that a person shall be permitted to affirm if 
he has no religious belief or if taking the 
oath is contrary to his religious belief. 


1 am not sure I agree. 


‘Lucky man” 


Lord Parker, giving his verdict, said the 
proper questions had not been put to Mr. 
Hatton. The court on reading the trans- 
cript was of the opinion that Mr. Hatton 
was an agnostic. He should therefore have 
been allowed to affirm. Evidence had been 
wrongly excluded from the jury and it was 
impossible for the Court to say that had the 
jury been in possession of Mr. Hatton’s 
evidence it would have necessarily come to 
the same conclusion. He added: “It may 
be that George Clark is a very lucky man.” 

George Clark had been in prison since 
September 12, He was within a few days 
of completing a two months’ sentence for 
refusing to be bound over when he was 
convicted on the incitement charge and 
sentenced to a further nine months’ im- 
prisonment. 


JAIL LIST 


MPHE Committee of 100 issued the follow- 
ing jail list on Monday: 


Holloway: Pat Arrowsmith, 
Maureen Lally, Sally Wells. 


Brixton : Ian Dixon. 


Bryony Dahl, 


Wormwood Scruba: John Byrde. 


Gloucester : Laurie Hislam. 


Stafford: Ray Dolling, Dennis Gould, Patrick 
Henry, Donald Paxton, Martin Smith, Robert 
Unstead, Dick Wodeman. 


Pat Arrowsmith is to be released today. 


by its annual conference. The proposal to 
put up Parliamentary candidates had been 
rejected. 


“The Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment,” said Canon Collins, “is a demo- 
cratic organisation and its local committees 
are bound by the policy agreed by annual 
conference. In between conferences the 
national council is the responsible body. 


“Tt is of course open to any Jocal com- 
mittee to table resolutions in favour of put- 
ting up candidates. Such resolutions have 
always been defeated in the past.” 

Frank Allaun, Labour MP for Salford 
East, one of the organisers of the first 
Aldermaston march, had this to say: 


“It is vital that those who want to see 
Britain giving a lead to the world by re- 
nouncing the H-bomb and ending America’s 
nuclear bases should realise that the only 
organisation with the power to implement 
that policy is the trade union and Labour 
movement.” It would bring disaster, he 
said, both to the Campaign and to Labour 
if CND branches put up Parliamentary can- 
didates. 


Jack Sheppard reports that the local CND 
has now been assured of the £150 election 
deposit for a nuclear disarmament candi- 
date. The post for the candidate has not 
yet been filled. 


ON THE ROAD 
IN THE NORTH 


NEW experiment in peace action 

in the North is a mobile film van. 
Concord Films Council are providing 
the equipment. Len and Hilda Gib- 
son of Pontefract, York, are doing the 
touring and showing films about con- 
structive work for peace and resistance 
to the preparations for war. 

Among the films being shown are: 
Neighbours; Children (a film produced 
by UNICEF); Polaris Action USA; 
Beware; Aldermaston, 1959; The For- 
bidden Voyage of the Phoenix. 


“The idea came,” Len Gibson told 
PN this week, “ because of our experi- 
ence in Pontefract Market, where we 
have a stall every Saturday. We found 
that pictures usually attracted some 
attention whereas worded posters were 
very often passed by.” 


They are touring this month in 
Yorkshire. Their itinerary for the rest 
of this month : 

Jan. 19, Friday—Middlesborough. 
Jan. 20, Saturday—Middlesbrough Mkt. 
Jan, 22, Monday—York Mkt, 


Jan. 23, Tuesday—York. 
Jan. 24, Wednesday—Market Weighton. 


Beverley. 


Jan. 25, Thursday—Driffield. 
Jan. 26, Friday—Hull Mkt, 
Jan. 27, Saturday—Hull Mkt. 
Jan. 29, Monday—Leeds Mkt. 

Hunslet Road Factories. 
Jan. 30, Tuesday—Leeds, 

Youth Club, Leeds 3. 

Jan, 31, Wednesday—Otley Mkt. 


x *x * 


Scottish women under the leadership of 
Mrs. Ruth Murray, of Camas Cottage, 
Gartocharn, have launched a_ petition 
protesting against nuclear warfare. They 
emphasise, reports The Scotsman, “ that 
they are neither connected with any exist- 
ing anti-nuclear campaign, nor are allied 
to any political group.” 


POST OFFICE WORK TO RULE 


We apologise to all readers who are re- 
ceiving their Peace News late, For the 
duration of the “ work to rule” in the Post 
Office this is beyond our control. 

Now that parcel and printed rate post is 
not being handled copies of PN are being 
sent at the 3d. letter rate. 
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BRITAIN and the COMMON MARKET 


The social, cultural and racial issues 
By VERNON WAUGHRAY 


Vernon Waughray is a business economist who has also made a 
close study of race relations—he worked for a year as a research 
assistant for the Institute of Race Relations in London, and has 
also studied the subject in France. He is the author of the 
Peace News pamphlet Race Relations in Great Britain. 


O West European nation is large 

enough to compete successfully 
with America and the Soviet Union 
on the military and economic planes. 
A conjunction of economic and tech- 
nological factors has placed a pre- 
mium on size: the bigger the better. 
The concept of European unity is 
rooted in an awareness of these facts 
of life and is nourished by the firm 
conviction that the Old World still 
has a role to play in the civilising 
of Man. 


The power of European nations, acting 
alone or together, has decreased since 
1945. Their increasing impotence was 
underlined during the Suez crisis, It is 
the conjunction between the growing im- 
potence of individual nations and the 
change—or diffusion—in the balance of 
power between continental Western 
Europe and the USA which has, in part, 
generated the “third force” idea. More- 
over, the fear that if the Soviet Union 
attacks Western Europe the USA may not 
honour her treaty obligations to defend 
Europe is fairly widespread on the Con- 
tinent. Consequently, many Europeans 
believe that the Continent must rely on 
herself both militarily and economically. 
This self-reliance must be viewed as a 
strengthening of the Atlantic Alliance, not 
its replacement. 


PRIMARY OBJECT : 


Political unification 


The primary object of the Common Market 
is political unification, as the preamble to 
the Messina Conference (June, 1955) 
clearly indicates. It is this political objec- 
tive of the Common Market which has 
hitherto repulsed Britain. The renuncia- 
tion of national sovereignty will surely 
have consequences the magnitude of 
which could not possibly be calculated in 


for all 
news and 
views on 


the 


advance. At present it is highly unlikely 
that Gaullist France will consent to 
Britain’s belated entry into the European 
club unless the political medicine is swal- 
lowed whole. 

To accept economic integration but cling 
to an attenuated kind of political nation- 
alism comes perilously close to suggest- 
ing that politics and economics can be 
regarded as independent subjects. Is it 
possible for a nation to have its economic 
foot in the twentieth century and its poli- 
tical in the nineteenth ? 


Much emphasis is placed in Britain today 
on the purely economic aspects of the 


be entitled to live and work in any town 
or village in the Community. 


Throughout the world, and particularly in 


the industrialised parts, urbanisation is 
proceeding apace. The deserted village, 
the flight from the countryside, and the 
concomitant increase of city dwellers have 
posed grave practical and social problems 
to Governments, {ocal authorities, 
welfare and religious bodies. One 
feels that in the capital and highly indus- 
trialised cities of Western Europe these 
problems will be aggravated when the 
unhindered movement of European labour 
is permitted. The inhabitants of the 
under-capitalised regions of Europe, 
where high rates of unemployment and 
under-employment prevail, will almost 
certainly head for the industrial centres 
in Germany, France, Belgium and Italy. 
Indeed, large numbers of Italians, Greeks 
and Spaniards are at present employed in 
West Germany and France. High rates 
of capital investment in the under-deve- 
loped regions may stem the tide, but it is 


This article examines in particular the social, cultural and racial 

issues involved in the Common Market, issues which are partic- 

ularly relevant in the light of the Government’s Immigration Bill 

and its probable connection with Britain’s application to join the 
Common Market. 


Treaty of Rome. But the political 
implications of European unity have 
begun to exercise the minds of many, and 
this is as it should be, for undoubtedly 
they are far more important than the 
agricultural headache and the preference 
system. That an economic modus vivendi 
can be found between Britain, the Com- 
monwealth and Europe, if there is a will 
on all sides, there is little doubt. Whether 
a political modus vivendi is possible with- 
out profoundly altering the nature of 
either the Commonwealth or united 
Europe is more problematic. The social 
and racial implications of the Treaty of 
Rome ought to be examined, and, in view 
of their revolutionary nature, both the 
British and the Commonwealth peoples 
should understand the consequences of 
Britain’s adherence to the Treaty. 


The main objective of the Treaty of 


Rome, which established the European 
Economic Community, is the free move- 
ment ot goods, capital and /abour within 


the Common Market area. The economic 


implications of the free movement of 
goods and capital have been thoroughly 
investigated by businessmen and econo- 
mists. However, it appears that very little 
attention has been paid to the social, cul- 
tural and racial consequences, both Euro- 
pean and extra-European, of the unhin- 
dered movement of labour. 


THE CONSEQUENCES : 


Continental proportions 


The national trade and craft unions and the 


Employers’ Federation will be “ Euro- 


peanised.” Strikes and lockouts may well 


unlikely that sufficient, funds will be avail- 
able to create a high level of employment 
for their rapidly growing populations. 


If Britain joined the Common Market and 


accepted the Treaty of Rome in roto then 
the British public would have to accept 
the presence of a theoretically unlimited 
number of West Europeans in search of 
employment and somewhere to live. 


The presence of a few hundred Italians in 


Bedford today appears to worry many of 
the locals. What would they say if an 
unlimited number of Italians and French- 
men and Germans were to settle there ? 


THE CONCEPT : 
Racial foundations 


The prerequisites of unity are manifestly 


lacking in Europe today and until they 
are present, until they animate the legal 
concept of unity, not only will the dream 
of the “ Europeans ” remain just a dream, 
but in the attempt to find or impose 
an artificial unity the various national 
cultures of Western Europe may well 
wither and even perish. 


The concept of European unity is ostensibly 


based on the economic, military and tech- 
nological realities of the contemporary 
world. A deeper analysis might well re- 
veal that it is rooted in race. United 
Europe has found its echo in Pan-Africa 
and the Bandung conference. 


From an economic point of view, there is 


little doubt that the tariff policies of the 
Six will discriminate increasingly against 
the under-developed countries of the 
world. 


ment and economic potential, may well 
lead to the rule of a small group of 
intellectuals and technocrats occupying 
positions of immense power, responsible 
only indirectly for their actions and un- 
known to the public at large. This olig- 
archy may well be tempted to abuse its 
power, to manipulate millions of people. 
The concept of continental unity—Euro- 
pean, Latin American, Asian and African 
is the intellectual seed-box of the 
Orwellian nightmare. 


EUROPEAN AIM: 
Continental nationalism 


Furthermore, the object of the “‘ Europeans” 
is to set up a European nation. The 
advocates of the United States of Europe 
want to do away with not nationalism 
but the nation-states of Europe. They 
intend to replace nation-state nationalism 
by continental nationalism, They are de- 
voting their energies not to the destruc- 
tion but to the extension of nationalism, 
which will be the raison d’etre of the 
European nation. This new nationalism 
of continental dimensions, which the 
“Europeans” hope will soon be matched 
by African and Latin American national- 
ism, may well prove to be more extreme 
than anything the world has witnessed. 
In their desire to polish off the pawns 
that clutter up the international chess 
board, the idealists seem to be going out 
of their way to hasten confirmation of 
Orwell’s vision. 


The nationalism of the Rome Treaty must 


not be underestimated, its racial tinge 
viewed uncritically. United Europe is an 
essentially defensive and even defiant 
posture; it is an instinctive reaction to the 
march of the vast majority of mankind. 


General de Gaulle’s plea for a European 


entente between the Atlantic and the 
Urals assumes that racial affinities are 
more important than ideologies. He 
seems to believe that the day will come 
when the European Russians, a white 
people, will realise that they have more 
in common with the European West than 
the Asiatic East. 


Britain's basic choice is not between a 
higher or lower standard of living but 
between racialism and multi-racialism. 
Should Britain enter the Common Market 
alone, sooner or later she will have to 
renounce multi-racialism and_ identify 
herself increasingly with an all-white 
grouping in international affairs. 


Get PEACE NEWS every Friday 
Place an order with your 


NEWSAGENT today 


“| renounce war and! will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

6 Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 
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campaign assume continental proportions, Welsh he under-capitalised countries of Latin 
miners may have to down tools in order apate ee and ee are highly NEWS 
, to support the wage claims of their Bel- alarmed and may well form economic 
against gian ae French Oe Geraa comrades. blocs in retaliation. Indeed, the projected (US 13 weeks for $1) 
Latin American Common Market is be- 
There are however deeper and more signi- _li¢ved_ to bos favourable cosy athe Please send Peace News for 8 weeks 
nuclear ficant cultural and racial issues involved,  “™erican Administra von. to the name and address below. 
As an example, by 1970 at the latest 
d Italians will be entitled to live and work WESTERN ROOTS : T enclose £ .......ccssecesee deraccccceesoecees 
maaness in, say, Paris; Parisians will be entitled A A 
— The nation-state Dea 


to live and work in Rome; Germans will 
be entitled to live and work in Amster- 
dam. In brief, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Dutchmen, Belgians and Luxem- 
burgers will have the right to live, work 
and rear their families wherever they 
want to in the Common Market area. 
Should Greece and Turkey join the EEC 
as full members their nationals will also 


At present Western democracy is rooted in 
the nation-state; in this or that country 
it is guided, restricted or even a sham, 
but at least the people know who their 
rulers are. 
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The destruction of the nation-state, and the 
creation of ever-larger units of govern- 
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The Director of 
Public Prosecutions 


“They deliberately planned to 
enter Wethersfield with the 
object of grounding the aircraft 
there and to prevent for a time 
that air base being used... . 
The air base is occupied by 
squadrons of the USAF. They 
play a vital part in the defence 
of this country and _ other 
countries in the North Atlantic 
Alliance. The squadrons there 
are at constant alert. ... Any 
interruption of the ability of 
the aircraft (to take off) must 
be to the prejudice and indeed, 
if the worst came to the worst, 
very seriously to the prejudice 
and safcty of the State.” 


COMMIPTER 
OF Lay 


Resistance 


9 Deceanber, 196 


Wethersfield 
and 


Ruislip 


LEGAL 
BRLEEFIN 


EXHIBIT 39 


Three of those charged 
under the Official Secrets Act 


Top left: Sir Theobald Mayhew. Centre: Michael 
Randle, Mrs. Helen Allegranza and Trevor Hatton. 


ACT OR PERISH 


A call to non-violent action by Earl Russell and Rev. Michael Scott 


We are appealing for support for a movement of non- 
violent resistance to nuclear war and weapons of mass 
extermination. Our appeal is made from a common 
consciousness of the appalling peril to which Govern- 
ments of East and West are exposing the human race. 


DISASTER ALMOST CERTAIN 


Every day, and at every moment of every day, a trivial accident, a failure 
to distinguish a meteor from a bomber, a fit of temporary insanity in one 
single man, may cause a nuclear world war, which, in all likelihood, will 
put an end to man and to all higher forms of animal life. The populations of 
the Eastern and Western blocs are, in the great majority, unaware of the 
magnitude of the peril. Almost all experts who have studied the situation 
without being in the employment of some Government have come to the 
condlusion that, if present policies continue, disaster is almost certain within 


a fairly short time. 


PUBLIC MISLED 


te is difficult to make the facts known to ordinary men and women, 
because Governments do not wish them known and powerful forces are 
opposed to dissemination of knowledge which might cause dissatisfaction with 
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“The issue will be 
whether blocking or 
entry of the base was 
something prejudicial 
to the interest of the 
State or something 
which might promote 
the safety of the 


State.” 


Defence Counsel 
Jan. 10, 1962 


The British Government has taken a 
very bold step in deciding not to do 
the impossible. We decided not to 
defend the whole country, but to 
defend only our bomber bases. I 
must pay tribute to the people of 
Great Britain for the readiness with 
which they have accepted these harsh 
but inescapable facts. 

--Defence Minister Duncan Sandys, 
August, 1957, 
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One of the best things Fyvel does, writes David Downes in this review of 
“The Insecure Offenders”, is to show the threadbare quality of the old 
café-life and dancehall routine. The young people Fyvel describes reject 
the Youth Club and the Evening Institute : these are time-killers designed 
to keep them off the streets and “out of trouble ”’—and they know it. 


The uses 


The Insecure Offenders: Rebellious 
Youth in the Welfare State, by T. R. 
Fyvel (Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 


RIME is one of those institutions— 
like war—which nobody can do 


without. An appalling number of 
people make money out of it, have 
vested interests in it. But as a pro- 
fession, only a minority of highly 
skilled robbers and embezzlers make 
it pay consistently. 


The delinquent boy is not even a profes- 
sional criminal: he is a deviant. His 
favourite offences are non-utilitarian, such 
as take-and-drive-away and malicious 
damage. He breaks and enters, but rarely 
makes much out of it. Meanwhile, he 
supports the vast apparatus of teenage 
justice: the magistrates’ court, the Borstal 
and approved school system, a large hunk 
of the probation service; he preoccupies 
the police because of his nuisance-value 
and his criminal potential; the press dedi- 
cate acres of bad newsprint to him; mass 
media turn him into a cult and drill him 
in any criminal techniques he might have 
missed. It would be a bad thing for a lot 
of people if the delinquency rate zeroed 
overnight. 


This preface is in indirect praise of Fyvel’s 
new book. Apart from specialist crimino- 
logy, little of use is ever written about 
delinquency for the simple reason that no 
subject is more open to the abuses of 
sensationalism, glamorisation and easy 
moralising. Books on _ delinquency 
which contribute something new in read- 
able style are few and far between: the 
last one in this country was John Mays’s 
GrowINnG Up IN Tue City, published in 
1954, 


Mays was a Liverpoo] social worker who 
became Warden of the University Settle- 
ment, and his book stemmed from his 
practical social concern for the boys who 
passed through his settlement en route to 
the courts. The main interest of his book 
was his description of the local neigh- 
bourhood code to which his boys con- 
formed, a code which not only sanctioned 
but demanded that a kid should display 
toughness, daring and defiance of 
authority-—this in a setting where, unless 
you kept yourself to yourself and did as 


you were told, you sooner or later became 
a juvenile delinquent. 

Mays wrote when delinquency was in a 
minor recession. Since 1954, however, the 
Teds came and went and the “mods” 
came and are still with us; the delin- 
quency rate soared (though it is still frac- 
tional compared with the USA's), kids 
became teenagers and were conferred an 
indirect status, innumerable religious and 
educational conferences were convened to 
deplore their rise in wages and slump in 
“moral standards"; the cult of adoles- 
cence emerged in music, films, TV and 
magazines. T. R. Fyvel is the first writer 
to attempt to make sense (as opposed to 
merely exploit) this phenomenon. 

THe INSECURE OFFENDERS is an ambitious 
book, designed to describe and_ inter- 


By 


David Downes 


relate three themes: first, the Teddy-Boy 
movement of the Fifties in Britain; 
secondly, the post-war defiance of 
authority by youth on an international 
scale; thirdly, the technological revolution 
which, in varying degrees in different 
countries, accompanied these changes and 
appears to be eroding bourgeois authori- 
tarianism in those countries where middle 
class values are synonymous with law and 
order. 

The main argument---that the reasons for 
the decline in bourgeois morality and the 
causes of increasing delinquency are one 
and the same—is carried out at three 
levels: descriptive, sociological and poli- 
tical. This makes for some confusion, as 
Fyvel too often appears to be ramming 
home a political point based upon a sup- 
position, then treating the supposition as 
a fact and arguing from there. But his 
theme is too compelling to be lost even 
when he argues limply. 

Fyvel started out “to write about the statis- 
tics and problems of juvenile delinquency 
in Britain and abroad mainly in relation 
to new trends in penal thought and prac- 
lice,” but soon realised that “the whole 
problem . . . could be understood only 
in the context of the sweeping social and 
cultural changes which are today trans- 
forming our Western society. Conversely, 
while delinquency was only a marginal 
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More reeent 


JN a most interesting but somewhat 

confusing American pamphlet, 
Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves 
(published by News and Letters, 
Detroit, Michigan, at 25c. or Is. 9d.), 
they do just that, though unfortunately 
discussion of the content and purpose 
of the actions undertaken, their achieve- 
ments, and the legal and constitutional 
issues they raised, is confined almost 
exclusively to quotations from editorials 
and articles previously published in 
News and Letters. 

Six contributors give accounts of their 
own experiences after arrest and in jail, 
together with accounts of their actions, im- 
pressions, and discussions of non-violent 
theory, and the future of the struggle for 
human rights and civil liberties. 

Conditions and treatment in jail form the 
major part of their writings, and are typic- 
ally dehumanising, irritating, intimidating, 
and sometimes downright barbaric. The 
pre-occupation of the authorities with race 
classification and “ origins,” and above all 
Communism, is well brought over. But how 
exactly to combat this—particularly in view 


of the frequently expressed political disillu- 
sionment—is not so clearly stated. 


The pamphlet lacks a clear structure and 
any obvious chronological order in the 
events recorded—essential to a production 
of this kind--and with the long quotations 
and the overlapping of accounts, this makes 
for bewilderment. Nevertheless, for the re- 
actions and feclings of those directly con- 
cerned in the struggle (on both sides) it 
makes informative reading. 


‘e 


A most arresting production, both in form 
and content, is the first number of Our 
Generation Against Nuclear War (published 
quarterly by CUCND of Canada at 75c or 
Ss. 3d.). To quote their own statement of 
purpose: “This . . . journal (is) devoted 
to the research, theory, and review of the 
problems of world peace and directed to- 
ward presenting alternative solutions to 
human conflict, eliminating war as a way 
of life.” With a typically brisk and urgent 
preface by Lord Russell, this journal has 
some really serious and critical articles from 
technicians, engineers, writers, professors 
and even a Major. 
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This week’s contributors 


BOB EDWARDS, MP, is general 
secretary of the Chemical Workers’ 
Union and has been Labour and 
Co-operative MP for Bilston since 
1955. 


DAVID DOWNES is doing research 
on young people in East London. 


GEOF BEVAN is studying at Rich- 
mond Theological College. 


WENDY BUTLIN is on the staff of 
Peace News. She has_ previously 
been on the staff of both the Direct 
Action Committee and the Com- 
mittee of 100. 


Outstanding is Farley Mowat’s article 
“Canada Joins the Club” which is quite 
frightening in its implications. Excellent too 
is John B. Witchell’s picce “Is the Military 
Mind Breaking Up?” with its analysis of 
the similarity between Pavlov’s dogs and the 
“military mind.” Perhaps the gem of the 
whole journal is a brilliantly written article 
on Major Claude R. Eatherly by Dan 
Daniels, entitled “ Twentieth Century Man.” 


For news, views and comment of. all 
aspects of the movement against nuclear war 
as seen from Canada this journal deserves a 
wide circulation. 

Despite the obvious dangers of reviewing 
a review, Blasting the Historical Blackout 
in Britain, by Harry Elmer Barnes; a book- 
let discussing the “ nature, reliability, short- 
comings and implications "’ of Professor A. 
J. P. Taylor’s THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND 
Worc_p War, is well worth noting. It pro- 
vides not only a critical introduction to 
Professor Taylor’s work, but also a most 
excellent summary and bibliography of 
available historical revisionist writings. Mr. 
Barnes is as analytical and cogent as ever, 
and his booklet should serve well in send- 
ing people to the original documents. It is 
available from Housmans Bookshop at 2s., 
and appeared in shortened form in PN last 
November. 

John Rae, in a gencral and more simple 
way, beautifully illustrates Dr. Barnes’ point 
of a “blackout” in the reprint of the text 
of his broadcast talk which appeared in 
The Listener of August 17, 1961, Children 
and the Myths of War (published by Friends 
Peace Committee, 6d.). 


This pamphlet is quotable on every page, 
concise and deftly pointed on the evil of 
conditioning children to accept violence as 
a natural part of life. Every parent con- 
cerned for the future of his children and 
what may eventually be their world, should 
read it. (John Rae, a master at Harrow 
School, says he isn't a pacifist. One of us 
docsn’t know what the word means !) 

On the other hand, anyone caring to view 
the wordiness, equivocation, muddleheaded- 
ness and apparent general lack of any ability 
to come to grips with reality, should read 
the sad and pathetic Christians and the Pre- 
vention of War in an Atomic Age—a Theo- 
logical Discussion, based on discussions 
sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches, by Sir Thomas Taylor and Robert 
Bilhcimer (published by SCM Press, 
3s. 6d.) 


O 


Stylistically und in its contents, F. A, Rid- 
le’s Pope John and the Cold War (published 
by Frank Maitland at 5s.) is an annoying 
pamphlet. He writes as though he is either 
in love with his phrases and cannot bear not 
to repeat them on almost every page, or 
lecturing (badly) to a child of six. There are 
many indictments that can be levelled at the 
Roman Catholic Church, but in his attempts 
to be so completely damning of her policies 
and the methods she adopts to pursue them 
he ends up in near admiration for her ruth- 
lessly efficient ‘‘ diplomacy.” 


And what are we to make of such phrases 
as “. . . Rome is today the major danger 
to the survival of mankind, since she is the 
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of delinquency 


problem . . . its study threw a special 
light on the nature of these social 
changes.” 


While this might seem obvious, few writers 
on crime dare to make the jump, for if 
the comparative survey leads to the con- 
clusion that crime springs from the way 
industrial societies are organised, then the 
only possible way to reduce crime will be 
to re-organise those societies, and drastic- 
ally. For the non-socialist, this would 
open up all kinds of political nightmares. 
Either accept the crime rate (as most 
American theorists do) as an adjunct to 
the free-whecling democracy, or check it 
through a stepping up of social work and 
penal relief measures. For the thesis that 
Fyvel demonstrates is that delinquency is 
rampant outside totalitarian régimes. The 
hallmarks of the Western democracies are 
competition, individualism, the _ profit- 
motive as well as free speech, votes every 
five years, etc. In such societies there will 
inevitably be a large minority of the popu- 
lation who can never reasonably expect to 
succeed by the standards set up by their 
societies. 

Various measures can be taken to deal with 
the social tensions arising from this situa- 


tion. In a Fascist régime they are simply 
repressed. In a democracy they would 


ideally be canalised into political action, 
as in the rise of the trade unions and the 
Labour Party during the Thirties and 
Forties. 

Yet poverty, failure and inequality are never 
absolutes. In any affluent society, dire 
poverty and extremes of social disorgan- 
isation are confined to the submerged 
tenth of the population who live in slums, 
Yet, if you went along to talk to the local 
Conservative Women’s Association, they 
would be happy to hear that delinquency 
is caused by broken homes, maternal 
deprivation, the pupil-teacher ratio, lack 
of playground space, bad weaning habits, 
outside lavatories, and so on. In some 
studies, delinquency has in fact been 
correlated with each of these factors, 
except that these studies drew strictly on 
slum children. But many delinquents do 
not come from this background. Many 
come from pretty good homes, earn good 
money, dress well, have girl friends. 
These are Fyvel’s subjects. 

Delinquency is the prerogative of the male, 
urban, working-class adolescent. Even 


allowing for differential arrest rates be- 
tween social classes, this still holds true. 
Yet the boys Fyvel describes are not— 
except for a hard Teddy-boy core—mere 
under-privileged morons, For the work- 
ing-class adolescent is not content to lead 
the stodgy, subservient life of his parents. 
If, as is statistically probable, he suffered 
under the Butler Education Act, he left 
his secondary modern willingly at the age 
of 15, and ended up in a dead-end semi- 
skilled or unskilled job, works hard for 
his £8 10s. a week, and is Ieft with little 
to do in the evening except hang around. 


One of the best things Fyvel does is show 
the threadbare quality of the café-life and 
dancehall routine of the old-style Teds. 
While their grammar school contempora- 
rics are still on the academic conveyor 
belt, these kids flex their muscles in a 
cultural vacuum. They reject the Youth 
Club and the Evening Institute: these 
are time-killers designed to keep them 
off the streets and “‘ out of trouble,” and 
they know it. They don’t want to be 
channelled into “ activities”: they want, 
as Edward Shils puts it, “a livelier ex- 
perience. They want the pleasures of ear 
and eye. . . . There is a new esthetic 
sensibility in working-class youth, a more 
acute desire for conviviality and a sensi- 
tivity to dignity, which is repugnant to 
remote and repressive authority.” 

So where do the kids on the new sprawling 
housing estates and in the new tenement 
blocks go for that? As Fyvel sees, “ All 
of them, as if drawn by a magnet, made 
off in the same direction, towards the 
main streets beyond the big railway 
stations, an untidy area of converging 
streets and crowded traffic, of shops, 
cinemas, public houses and bright lights 
. .. Life with a capital L.” 

In a sense these adolescents are the last 
leisure class. Without the responsibilities 
of a wifé and children, and without the 
middle-class and grammar-school pres- 
sures to “‘ get on,” they are the creators of 
the youth culture which began in the 
eatly Fifties. Although Fyvel has been 
attacked by many reviewers for spending 
too much space on TV, advertising and 
films, and their influence on teenagers, he 
does not—as they imply—say that these 
media cause delinquency or excessive 
violence. It is simply that these media 
form the cultural frame of reference 
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pamphlets 


only permanent and principled advocate of 
nuclear war...” ? Mr. Ridley appears to 
be obsessed with the idea of the Vatican’s 
power, and is consequently unable to ex- 
plore more than superficially its basis and 
content. 


A nightmare of political conspiracy around 
the Eichmann case, and the resurgence of 
Nazism throughout the world, is exposed by 
Bob Edwards, MP, and Kenneth Dunne in 
Eichmann, Globke, Adenucr (Chemical 
Workers’ Union, 1s.). The pamphlet does, 
however, come close to becoming mere 
hate propaganda and much of what it says 
becomes suspect for the tone in which it 
says it, besides sounding hypocritical—i.e., 
only the Germans committed war “ crimes.” 
Apparent support for the Nuremberg 
“trials ” is also offensive, as is much of the 
general attitude of the writing. 


The situation described is undeniably a 
damning indictment. But--and-this is the 
point Mr, Edwards and Mr. Dunne appear 
to miss—not an indictment simply of Eich- 
mann, Nazism, Adenauer and the Federal 
German Republic, but of the whole inter- 
national system of politics. And, anyway 
will someone please explain to me—what 
are war “ crimes” ? 

“Our choice,” says Wilfred Wellock in 
The Crisis In Our Civilisation (Society for 
Democratic Integration in Industry, Is.), “ is 
between a raging, tearing materialism that 
would terminate in a world-shattering ideo- 
logical nuclear war and a social and cul- 
tural revolution.” He writes tellingly of the 
mass-mentality of our life and of its lack of 


any deep moral or spiritual content, culture 
or self-direction and fulfilment. The begin- 
nings of a solution: a “revolution of per- 
sonal values” and a positive, creative, co- 
operative, self-expressive approach to all life 
and particularly industry, are clearly and 
simply propounded. 

A small, interesting introduction to the 
life and work of Henry David Thoreau is 
Richard Groff’s Thoreau and the Prophetic 
Tradition (published by Manas, Los Angeles, 
California, at 75c, or 5s. 3d.), an essay 
which originally appeared in Manas in four 
parts during August and September. Mr. 
Groff is obviously a great admirer of 
Thoreau, and readily communicates his ad- 
miration with a lively and readable style. 
His own standpoint appears at times to be a 
little confused and his terminology incon- 
sistent, but his sympathetic understanding of 
the spirit of Thoreau shines clearly through. 
As a stimulus to exploring Thoreau’s own 
works it is excellent. 


One of these, A YANKEE JN CANADA (pub- 
lished by Harvest House, Montreal, at $1.65 
or ils. 6d.), is a beautiful example of what 
Richard Groff calls his “ significance as a 
nature writer and observant traveller.” His 
keen observations, aphorisms and_ insight 
into men and nature, are all here in abund- 
ance, 

Finally, New Prospects for New Times 
(National Adult School Union, 5s.), is the 
fifty-second of the series of annual hand- 
books for their weekly study groups. It 
covers a wide and varied range of interest- 
ing subjects from “ Amos, a Hebrew Pro- 
phet,” to “The Eskimo People,” ‘ The 
Work of Henry Matisse” to “ The Modern 
Orchestra.” GEOF BEVAN 


within which acts of delinquency are 
understandable responses to the working- 
class boy’s social situation. He is told 
“ Dig this, get that, swing with the other” 
in an environment where all he can dig, 
get or swing to is a Pepsi in a Wimpy 
bar. 


There are faults in THE INSECURE 
OFFENDERS, of construction, and of scope. 
One chapter, entitled “ Sports Day in the 
Meritocracy,” might have been better left 
out. Fyvel’s recommendations on how to 
alleviate the delinquency situation look 
weak and unconvincing after 300 pages of 
detailed description and analysis of just 
what we are up against. The books he 
himself has drawn upon most heavily are 
also a peculiar assortment: he acknow- 
ledges help from Bchan’s BorstaL Boy— 
which hardly throws light on the Fifties 
-—and John Townsend’s ragged THE 
YounG Dervis, but never mentions any- 
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thing by Colin MaclInnes, possibly the 
only writer worth reading about the teen- 
age culture of “ pops,” idols and clothes 
(although ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS was a2 
fantasy about what teenagers ought to be 
rather than a “ social documentary ” about 
what they are). 


Yet what Fyvel has achieved lifts his book 
somewhere near the level of Hoggart’s 
Uses oF Literacy, for he manages to 
describe and link the pressures which 
operate on the adolescent at cafe, neigh- 
bourhood, national and_ international 
level. He shows the contrast between the 
life-ideal of the teenager and his actual 
chances of achieving it. The social ten- 
sions generated by this contrast are so 
great, and dangerous, that delinquency— 
in this situation—is the bromide, not the 
disease. 
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IGNORANCE as the key 


to American DISASTERS 
By Bob Edwards, MP 


A Nation of Sheep, by William J. 
Lederer (Cassell, 16s.). 


CCORDING to William Lederer in 

this book, it costs the American 
taxpayer three quarters of a_ billion 
dollars a year defending and upholding 
Chiang Kai-shek. His Chinese Nation- 
alists are sustained in Formosa by 
America at this enormous cost to the 
nation and against the wishes of the 
people of Formosa who consider the 
Nationalist Army as an army of inva- 
sion who have taken control of their 
country and have deprived them of all 
democratic rights. 

The author, in a courageous analysis of 
the dilemma of Chinese Nationalism, de- 
clares that American support for Chiang 
Kai-shek is only possible because of the 
appalling ignorance of the American people 
on this subject, most of whom believe that 
Formosa actually belongs to the Chinese 
Nationalists when, in actual fact, Chiang 
Kai-shek took over Formosa because he had 
no other place to go and the American 
Administration needed him for a possible 
future invasion of Communist China. The 
9,000,000 Formosans intensely dislike the 
Chinese Nationalist refugees who have 
seized control of their country without any 
consultation with them. 


* 


American ignorance of the world outside 
their borders and their genera] assumption 
that an anti-Communist stance is all that is 
required of an American Government is, 
according to Mr, Lederer, the key to Ameri- 
can disasters in Cuba, Korea, Turkey, Iraq 
and North Vietnam. In many emergent 
countries of the world only the United States 
stands between the people and the over- 
throw of corrupt, dictatorial régimes. The 
blame for this situation rests on continuous 
bureaucratic cover up which runs. through 
every level of American society, and, above 
anything else, on the widespread ignorance 
of the average American citizen who is fed 
by the press, the wircless, the television and 
the whole media of propaganda with politi- 
cal selections based on unconstructive anti- 
socialism and anti-Communism. 

The best example of this political wishful 
thinking is the case of Laos—a small nation 
about the size of Yugoslavia, mostly 
swamps, jungles and mountains, with a 
population of about a million and a half. 
Most of the people of Laos are hardwork- 
ing farmers living in isolated villages who 
have never scen or heard a wireless set. 
Roads there are almost non-existent and to 
these inhabitants newspapers are almost un- 
known, but because this was the country 
which American Central Intelligence con- 
sidered to be the most likely foothold by 
which Communist China could open the 
door to the South-East Asia rice bowl, vast 
oil reserves and untapped mineral deposits, 
the American Government have, in four 
years, poured into this little country 
235,000,000 dollars, 


The greater proportion of this money was 
handed over in cash to corrupt adminis- 
trators and much of it mysteriously dis- 
appeared, It is reported that approximately 
75 per cent went into an almost make- 
believe Laotian army. During this period 
Laos was receiving more aid per capita than 
any country in the world, and the price of 
maintaining one Laotian serviceman was 
estimated to be twice as much as the price 
needed to maintain an American serviceman. 


* 


During the 1958 General Election in Laos 
the American Assistant Secretary of State 
received a report on the Election from the 
American Ambassador in Laog stating that 
the Communists had won only two of 15 
seats. When the election figures were finally 
reported, however, the Communists had won 
a sensational victory—so sensational indeed 
that the leader of the Communist Parlia- 
mentary group was appointed in the Royal 
Cabinet as the Minister in charge of all US 
foreign aid funds throughout the whole 
country. But the final irony surely was that 
two battalions of pro-Communist troops 
were equipped and supported from US 
funds, yet American policy decisions and 
presidential statements are frequently taken 
and often made on the basis of such fantas- 
tically inaccurate information in many parts 
of the world, 


Again and again the author attributes the 
Toot causes of America’s floundering foreign 
policies to ignorance which begins in Gov- 
ernment circles and is maintained through 
Government agencies and the press. He 
offers, as a practical solution, an appeal to 
individual Americans to cease being a nation 
of sheep and make their influence felt. This 
is hardly a solution to such deep-rooted 
dangers. Surely America needs a third poli- 
tical force organised as a political party of 
Labour capable of challenging the vested 
interests of the two parties of American 
finance capital. 
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Dutch prepare 
for Aldermaston 


AS a result of the good response to their 
New Year’s Day demonstrations, when 
about 3,000 people took part in four 
marches in Groningen, Apeldoorn, Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam, the Dutch 1962 Com- 
mittee for Peace is organising action com- 
mittees all over the country for similar 
demonstrations at Easter when the Alder- 
maston march takes place in Britain. So 
far 41 action groups have been formed. 

Taking part in the New Year’s Day 
demonstrations were professors, clergymen, 
writers and artists. Hugo Claus, a Flemish 
poet and playwright, read a poetical inter- 
pretation of the Lord’s Prayer written for 
the occasion and conveying the conflict with 
which the human soul is faced in the 
nuclear age. 

In Amsterdam the city authorities banned 
three of the slogans for the march: “No 
nuclear weapons on _ our _ territory”; 
“ Abolish the air bases”; and ‘“‘ Remove all 
atomic warheads from the Netherlands.” 
As Peace News reported on December 29, 
when the ban was announced, 40 people 
sat down in protest and 29 were arrested. 
However, the Amsterdam police maintained 
the ban on the grounds that the slogans 
might cause a disturbance. No disturbances 
were reported in the other three cities where 
the slogans were carried. 
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THIS WOMEN’S MEETS 


WAS DIFFERENT 


—writes Wendy Butlin 


USUALLY, Il must admit, the idea 

of women’s organisations produces 
in me an_ instinctive recoil. They 
sound cosy and somehow not serious, 
illogical and unfair though this re- 
action may be. Separate organisations 
seem to imply that women are unable 
to work with men effectively, but need 
to be hived off into some gentler, 
feminine activity. 


The distinguished women on the plat- 
form at the Central Hall on Monday even- 
ing, however, went a long way to convinc- 
ing me of the soundness of the idca on 
which their proposed campaign is based. 
They produced an interesting and well- 
balanced meeting, in which facts about test- 
ing, fall-out, and the effects of nuclear war 
were coherently and concisely marshalled, 
and personal conviction was well communi- 
cated. 


TRUE FACTS 


The chairman, Mrs. Diana Collins, intro- 
duced the meeting. She said that in the 
present situation, with contradictory official 
statements being issued, it was vitally im- 
portant to bring the true facts before the 
public, especially the women of the country, 
and this was the intention of the meeting 
and of the leaflets that had been and would 
be issued. 


Many messages of support including 
cables from abroad had been received. A 
cable from the American Womens’ Strike 
for Peace told of a supporting demonstra- 


tion being held in Washington when thou- 
sands of women would gather at the UN 
to demand the immediate re-convening of 
the assembly to discuss general and com- 
plete disarmament. There was also news of 
a public meeting held by Russian women in 
support of action in Britain. Mrs. Collins 
laid stress on the need to develop an inter- 
national movement of women. 


Judith Hart, MP for Lanark, reiterated 
the certainties and the only logical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from them. Nuclear 
weapons constitute an entirely new threat to 
mankind; the worst danger lies in the possi- 
bility of accidental war; Britain would in- 
evitably be Number One target in any con- 
flict) we must therefore think out our 
policies afresh from new assumptions. 


MORALITY AND POLITICS 


Tris Murdoch, in a speech that was the 
more profound for being witty and amus- 
ing, spoke of the need to introduce morality 
into politics and to cease regarding them as 
two separate and irreconcilable things. 


Dr. Anne McLaren and Dr. Antoinette 
Pirie spoke of the medical and genetic 
effects of radiation, and Margit Matthews 
of the administrative chaos after a nuclear 
attack. 


“When you listen to these readings you 
may well think you are going out of your 
mind “—thus Pamela Frankau introduced 
readings by Leslie Caron and Rosamund 
John under the title of Nuclear Nonsense 
and Nuclear Fact. This was a juxtaposition 
of quotes about testing, the futility of nego- 


CLEAR |ROA 


From a Correspondent. 


VER 1,200 people gathered in 

North Hanover Street in the centre 
of Glasgow last Saturday to take part 
in the Scottish Committee of 100’s 
demonstration, 


There were contingents from all over 
Scotland—from Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Falkirk, Ayr and Dunoon. There 
were also supporters from York, London 
and Ilford. 


With the TV van in front the march 
walked slowly through the city centre past 
the shoppers in Sauchiehall St. Peace News 
and Sartity were being sold and some leaflets 
handed out, but no great effort was made 
to get across to the people watching. There 
were not many placards and they tended to 
be clustered together, But the march itself 
looked impressive and orderly—although 
one or two young Trotskyists felt it neces- 
sary to shout “ Fascists” at the police from 
time to time. 

A woman on the pavement said: “ See, 
thir a men wi beards.” On the same | in 
80 basis they were all ministers, all men in 
kilts, or all kids under five. £18 was col- 
lected as the march went by. As there were 
only a few collectors this meant there was 
a lot of sympathy from onlookers. 

At the end of the march a rally was held 
in open ground off Claremont St. It was 
chaired by Alan Jackson, secretary of the 
Scottish Committee. The crowd responded 
with cheers and clapping when he said: 

“A large part of the reason we are 
forced to demonstrate in this way is be- 
cause Mr. Gaitskell, the leader of the 
supposed Opposition, of the alternative 

Government, has killed democracy inside 

his own party, just as the American 

Polaris has killed it in the country at 

large.” 

There were two speakers from the Scot- 
tish Committee. The first was 17 years old 
Isobel Lindsay, a Young Socialist from 
Hamilton, who has been one of the most 
forceful members of the peace movement 
in Scotland. She spoke of the horrors gov- 
ernments were willing to inflict to maintain 
the division of the world. This made our 


choice simple—life or death. 


Oliver Brown, a_ well-known Scottish 
Nationalist, said he was glad to see so many 
of the crowd were young without being 
immature. “I am thankful for this since 
what we are living in is an age of senile 
delinquency.” 


‘The secretary announced that the High- 
ways Committee of the City Council had 
decided to close Woodside Terrace,. where 
the American Consulate is, to all traflic and 
that the road would be left free for demon- 
strators, supporters and press. There would 
be no arrests unless anyone blocked the 
pavement or sat on the Consulate steps. 


The Committee had decided to take ad- 
vantage of this to make as large a peaceful 
demonstration as possible. The fact that 
people had protested against nuclear 
weapons, tests and Polaris should still be 
reported, and the US Consulate was not the 
place to use civil disobedience as a weapon 
or as a confrontation of people and state. 


A policeman announced over a mega- 
phone that someone at the Consulate would 
reccive a deputation—the Consul had pre- 
viously refused. At the Consulate a woman 


D FOR GLASGOW SIT-DOWN 


opened the door and three members of the 
Committee were briefly received. 

About 150 people sat down, not in a solid 
mass before the Eagle and the flagless mast 
and shuttered windows, but in a long line 
seven to ten deep along the street. Torches 
were lit and great unsteady lights shone on 
the Georgian buildings of the Terrace and 
on the policemen lining the pavement. The 
feeling among the demonstrators was good. 
They were glad so many had sat and come 
on the march, though they knew that the 
peace between themselves and the police 
symbolised how far they were from their 
objective, 


The sit-down had begun earlier than 
planned, and it was announced that since 
it was felt that the point had been made 
the sit-down should end at 6.30 pm. A 
good number of people, including some 
who had travelled from York, felt this was 
wrong. Even though the public might not 
know about it, morale was lowered among 
supporters present. 

As the crowd moved off a young man 
came up and said: “I was listening from 
one of the tenements there. It’s not right, 


is it, spending all that money on bombs ?” 


Leslie Caron in ihe Royal Sinakes- 

feare Theatre Company s prediction 

of Ondine at the Aldwych Theatre, 
London. 


tiations, US civil defence, etc., alternately 
horrifying and funny. I remember espe- 
cially the querulous demand, ‘How can I 
protect my assets ? Is there safety in Gov- 
ernment Bonds ? ” 


There were readings of three poems by 
Marghanita Laski, Cecil Day Lewis, and 
Louis Macneice, the latter a quite beautiful 
performance by Vanessa Redgrave. 


In conclusion Mrs. Collins detailed the 
things that were being asked of women. 
We cannot achieve peace by a short cut or 
grand sacrificial gesture (although some are 
prepared to make such gestures—Mrs. 
Collins reminded the meeting, amid 
applause, of the women in Holloway at 
that moment); we need to persist in the 
smaller activities that seem immediately in- 
effective. She appealed to the audience to 
write to the Prime Minister, MPs and lead- 
ers of churches to protest against testing, 
especially to demand that Christmas Island 
not be granted to America for their tests; to 
co-operate in the demonstrations being 
planned against tests; and finally to take 
part in the National Women’s Day for 
Peace which will be on Ash Wednesday, 
March 7, 


TRADITION OF WAR 


Men feel, or should feel, as much con- 
cetn as women over the food their children 
eat and the possibility of crippling future 
generations. But, as Jacquetta Hawkes said, 
men have a deep-seated tradition of war, 
and it may be that a nation-wide, finally 
world-wide, protest by women is needed to 
galvanise men into action, Certainly, we 
have to do everything—urge by every 
means, protest by every method, and resist 
at every level, if we are to have any hope 
of winning or if we are even to deserve 
to win. The collection was £814 18s. 6d. 
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Dear Friend, 

MOMENT OF DECISION! The future of PEACE NEWS now depends on you! 
Will you rise to the occasion and set us free to reach the level 
we have been approaching in the past half-year? 

The last three months of 1961 have seen a steady increase not 
only in the circulation of PEACE NEWS but also in the amount of help 
the paper has been giving the unilateralist movement, providing an 
open forum for ideas. 

The fact that more and more people are reading and talking 
about PEACE NEWS is in part due to the 12 page issues we have been 
impelled to print. These enlarged issues have given us the space to 
present thoughtful arguments without too often cutting out the news 
and readers' letters wrich form such an important part of the paper. 

In order to provide the best possible PEACE NEWS we would very 
much like to produce 12 pages every week in 1962, or at least every 
other week. Already articles on the World Peace Brigade, the future 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and of the Committee of 100 
are piling up on the features editor's desk. There are important new 
books coming out which we want to review adequately... . 

We will not continue enumerating the vital topics that we know 
will need space in the paper in 1962. We want also to launch a 
publicity and sales drive. The paper itself is being re-designed by 
a leading typographer; staff members and writers are bubbling over 
with new ideas. ; 

You will know what a grave threat even to the big dailies the 
increasing costs of printing represent. What you may not realise is 
that the production costs and overheads involved in getting PEACE 
NEWS out each week are almost exactly twice the income from sales. 
We cannot command the support of prestige advertisers; we can only 
tell you, our friends and readers, that £1,000 is the minimum needed 
by January 31 (when our financial year ends) to prevent a serious 
loss for 1961. In 1962 the PEACE NEWS fund will aim for at least 
£5,000 to produce and publicise a better paper. 

If you want to help us in our drive to improve the paper still 
further in 1962, and to spread its influence yet more widely, the 
form overleaf will show you how. We know we can count on you at this 
new turning point in the history of the paper. 

VERA BRITTAIN, Chairman 
HUGH BROCK, Editor 


DONATION To Lady Clare Annesley, Hon. Treasurer, 
Peace News. 5. Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


1 enclose a donation to help clear your 1961 deficit of £ Ss. d. 
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To Help Peace News expand in the future, I have instructed my bank to remit a 


monthly | quarterly /annual donation of £ : S. d. to your account. 
(Please complete the form below and send to vour bank.) 
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(Your Bank) i (Branch) 


Please pay to the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Bankers, 99 Leman 
Street, London, E.!. for the credit of Peace News, Ltd., on the 
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